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PROSPECTUS. 

Our object, by this publication, is to promote pure religion, sound morals 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slavehojding, caste, the rum-traffic, and 
rindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
tes, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
typeof heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
our expediency, obedience; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
jes ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
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THE BIBLE ABOLITIONIST. 


(Qontaining the testimony of the Scriptures against Slavery, and the Scriptu- 
ral method of treating it. 





“To the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them.’’ lea. vi. 20. ‘All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrinc, for correction, for 
nstruction in righteousness. That the man of God might be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.’’ 1 Tim. m1 16.17. 


Part lll,—Slaveholding brought directly to the test of the 

- CHAPTER Xxx. 

Revival OF TRUE RELIGION on the ruins of THE FALSE. 
—Isaian,59, and 60. Viger. 

Closely connected with these fearful predictions of the 
overthrow of oppression and of hypocritical oppressors 
among the professed people of God, the prophet proceeds 


to predict, as a consequence, (in the same chapter) the re- | P 


vival of the true religion, on the ruins of the false, and of 
the coming of the Messiah. Immediately after the close of 
the paragraph last quoted “he will repay, fury to his ad- 
versaries” &c., &c., we read as follows, 


“So shall they fear the name of the Lord from the west, 
and his glory from the rising of the sun.” 


They shall fear him for his terrible judgments upon op- 
pressors ! 

“When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of 
the Lord shall lift up a Standard against him.” 

The enemy here spoken of is, undoubtedly, the grand 
enemy of God and man. Yet the connexion shows that 
this same enemy was confronted and overcome by “the 
Spirit of the Lord,” in connexion with the overthrow of op- 
pression. The advent of the Great Deliverer is, very ap- 
propriately, announced in the very next sentence. 

“And the Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto them 
that turn from transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord.” 

The Savior would come to those in Jerusalem and Ju- 
dah, who turned away from transgression—inclading, of 
course, especially, the transgressions mainly dwelt upon, M 
this, and the preceeding chapters, the fifty eighth and fifty 
ninth—the sin of oppression and of neglecting to intercede 


gression, should his spiritual Zion be composed. 
The next verse, which closes the chapter, is a prediction 


prophet, as in the preceeding testimonies against oppres- 
sion, and against those who neglected to plead for the op- 
pressed, would remain with the people of God, in their suc- 
cessive generations, from age to age, while the world 
should endure, and they should have a plaee, in the hearts 
of the true worshippers ; a promise and a prediction in pro- 
cess of fulfilment, now, in America. 
"Then opens the well known sixtieth chapter, the glorious 
prediction of the Messiah’s reign over both the Jews and 
the Gentiles— 

“Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee.” 


In the course of this chapter we read. 


“Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, wasting 
nor destruction within thy borders” - * “Thy people 
also shall be all righteous. They shall inherit the land, 
forever.” 

The violence, the oppression, the wasting, the destruc- 
tion, described in the preceding chapters, should be done 
away. The people would all be righteous—in striking oon- 
trast with the unrighteous and hypocritical worshippers, 
whose sacrifices, and fasts, and prayers were abominable in 
God’s sight, on account of their oppressions. Just so far as 
the Messiah’s reign on earth has been, in reality, witnessed, 
just so far have these predictions been fulfilled, and no far- 
ther. Their full accomplishment will include the absence 
of all violence and oppression—of all slavery and slave- 
holding. The very. mission of the. Messiah, his office us the 
Anointed, includes this. And henes, the very next chapter, 
the sixty-first, opens with the following : 

“The Spirit of the Lord Ged is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the 
meek, he hath sent me to bind up the broken hearted, to 

roclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound < to proclaim the acceptable 
yoar of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God, to 
comfort all that mourn. To appoint unto them that moarn 
in Zion, to give them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
morning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness ; that ef wy o he called Trees of Righteousness, 
the planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified.” 


This passage was cited by our Savior himself, on the 
opening of his public ministry, at Nazareth, as recorded by 
Luke, (Chapter 1) saying “This day is this scripture ful- 
filled in your ears.” In our common version, the words in 
Isaiah— ‘good tidings to the meek” are rendered in Luke 
“the gospel to the poor.” “The acceptable year of the 
Lord,” rendered alike, in both.places, refers, undoubtedly, 
to the year of release, the Jubilee, of the code of Moses, in 
which “liberty” was to be proclaimed througout all the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” This prophecy of 
Christ corresponds with another, in“the seyenty-second 
Psalm. 

“He shall judge thy people with righteousness, and thy 
poor with judgment. The mountains shall bring forth 

ace tothe people, and the little hills by righteousness. 
Hie shall judge the poor of the people, he sball save the 
children of the needy, and shall break in pieces the oppres- 





' shall save the souls of the needy. 
for the oppressed. Of these who turned from this trans: | 
blood in his sight.” 


sor.” “He shall spare the poor and needy, and 
e shall redeem their 
soul from deceit and violence, and precious shall be their 


Returning again to the sixty-first of Isaiah, immediately 


of the new covenant, the dispensation of the spirit, the law | after the prophecy of Christ, already quoted, comes the fol- 


Written in the hearts of the people, the perpetuity and 
ttansmission of this, to all coming generations. 


lowing. ; 
“And they shall build the old waste places, they shall 


“As for me, this is my covenant with them, saith the | raise up the former desolations, and they shall repair the 


: My Spirit that is upon thee, and my words which 


thy seed’s ith th 
ever.” Verse 21° ” . 


| waste cities, the desolations of many generations.” 
Thave put in thy mouth, shalt not depart out of thy mouth, | 
Ror out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of | 

oe from henceforth and for- | 


This will be recognized as nearly identical with the 
words before cited from the fifty-eight chapter (verse 
12) where they stand as descriptive of the .promised 


The words of the Holy Spirit, in the mouth of the | results of the abolition of oppression. Then, passing on- 


‘ 





ward, in this sixty-first chapter, we soon find the connexion 
again recognized. 

“For I, the Lord, love judgment. I hate robbery for 
burnt offering, and | will direct their work in truth, and I 
will make an everlasting covenant with them.” 


The “everlasting covenant” here spoken of, is doubtless 
the New Covenant of the Christian dispensation.. This is, 
indeed, the common understanding of the passage. Yet 
evident reference is here made to the hatred that had been 
expressed, (in the first and fifty-eight chapters) of the sacri- 
fices, burnt offerings, fasts, and prayers of the professed 
people of God, who mingled their devout worship with 
their oppressions—their neglect to relieve the oppressed. 
Having now promised to those who, as was said (Chap. Lrx- 
20) had ‘turned from transgression’—such transgression ab 
had been described, the abundant tokens of his divine favor. 
God was careful to have it understood that these blessings 
would be bestowed on them, though withheld from oppres- 
sors and their confederates in iniquity, because ‘the Lord 
loved judgment, and hatred robbery{for burnt offering’ A 
righteous seed he would have to serve him; a people re- 
gardful of the rights of their neighbors. For this he would 
overthrow and destroy the oppressors. For this, he had 
said he would introduge -his new covenant: For this he 
would establish the dispensation of the Spirit, writing his 
law in the hearts of men. For this he would commission 
and send to them their Messi For this,'(as he here adds 
farther) he would himséel¢ ‘ t their work in truth, and 
make an everlasting-covenant with them.” Temporal and 
spiritual emancipatiens from temporal and spiritual op- 
pressions are both here included, the one being fit emblems 
and types of the other, for the Deliveter “went about doing 
good” to the bodies and to the souls of men. Thus God’s 
intense hatred of oppression, (as observed in a former chap- 
ter,) is most impressively revealed. Oppression, itself one 
of the worst forms of sin, becomes thus the symbol, the 
type, the representation, of all sin, which is, in its own na- 
ture, oppressive and enslaving. So that if modern chattel 
slavery and slavholding constitute the very climax of op- 
pression, as is doubtless the fact, then they constitute the 
climax of sin. And they constitute likewise, the most in- 
tensely expressive symbol or type of the bondage, the én- 
slavement, the degradation, the misery, the helplessnéss, 
the hopelessness, the unendurableness of a state of subjec- 
tion to sin and its consequences, in the general. This may 
be one reason why, in these prophecies of Christ and his 
Salvation, as well as in the song of Moses and of the Latah, 
heard by the prophet of Patmos, we find them conjoined. 
In the prophecy and in its accomplishment, in the deliver- 
ances and in the triumphant ascriptions of thanksgivings, 
the temporal and the spiritual accompany each other, and 
are found commingled together. . 

Isaiah “the evangelical prophet” is here found to have 
sounded the depths of human debasement, and to have 
scaled the heavens of human deliverance. As an expositor 
of the Law, as a herald of the Gospel, he stands’ unsur- 
passed. And ashe makes the sin of oppression to be the 
great central transgression of the Law, so he makes the 
forsaking of that transgression the indispensible condition 
of restoration to the divine favor, under the Gospel, and stil§ 
farther, he characterizes the Salvation of the gospel as a de- 
liverance from oppression. In the moral and spiritual at- 
mosphere Ae breathed, who can conceive of grave doubts 
or disputations whether or no the worst of all human op- 
pressions be sinful ? 

Isaiah was doubtless reckoned among the hated “agita- 
tors”—the “disturbers of the peace” of Judah and Jerusa- 
lem, in his times. He lived amid men of violence and 
crime, and is supposed to have been one of those alluded to, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews (Chap. x1-37) who were 



























“sawn asunder ”— 
The faithful reprovers of oppression, in our own times, are 
deemed deserving of similar treatment, especially by the 
false prophets, by whom they are most hatred, and who 
leave no stone unturned, in their efforts to persecute and 
get rid of them, lest the people should listen to their teach- 





The thing that now is, is the thing that hath been, and 
there is no new thing under the sun. 

There are those, among the true people of God and min- 
isters of his gospel who do not seem yet to understand, ful- 
ly, that those predicted revivals of religion that are to 
usher in the millennial glory ofthe church, and the conver- 
sion of the world, are not to be expected so long as they 
themselves remain in fellowship with oppressors, apologists 
offoppression, and those, in the church and ministry who are 
quarelling with their faithful testimony against oppression. 
The entire scope of scripture prophecy is however, opposed 
to their anticipations. The utter overthrow of oppression, 
of oppressors, and of hypocritical professors and false teach- 
ers, is evidently to precede and to prepare the way for the 
plenitude of those divine manifestations. 
For the Principia. 

GUD PUNISHES BOTH SIDES. 
NUMBER II. ' 

_ This truth was exemplified in the civil war between 

Benjamin and the other states of Israel. It was terribhy 
demonstrated in the devouring conflict between Abimelech, 
and the men of Shechem, in alliance with the house of 
Millo. Those instructive sketches of sacred History were 
introduced in a preceding article. 

For what reason, then, can ‘either side, in our civil war 
expect to escape punishment? God is the same, yesterday’ 
and to-day, and forever; and he says, “judgment also will 
I lay to the line, and righteousness to the plummet: and 
the hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, and the 
waters shall overflow the hiding. place. Your covenant 
with death shall be disannulled, and your agreement with 
hell shall not stand; when the overtiowing scourge shall 
pass through; then ye shall be trodden down by it.”-Is. 
28: 17, 18. 

From such terrible threatenings and deserved judgments 
no part of our country can claim exemption. We are ail 
if not equally, guilty. For almost seventy-four years, we 
have been a nation of men-stealers and oppressors. Inu 1787, 
we adopted the Constitution. In that instrument, we 
bound ourselves.“byjoath of the covenant,” “to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” Such was the covenant of “the people,” by 
*the people,” and for “the people.” Without any “bill of 
exceptations,” it covered every inherent human right. It 
was the Declaration of Independence embodied in the dction 
of those who achieved it; and it become, at onco, the Pal- 
ladium of every man, woman and child, of whatever stat- 
ure, features, form, or complexion, From the very hour 
that this compact was ratified and became “the supreme 
law of the land,” slavery constitutionally ceased. 

Why, then, did not slavery actually, as well as constitu- 
tionally, cease, at once and forever? Because “the peo- 
ple,” by their representatives, began, immediately, to vio- 
late the covenant into which they had entered. It is pro- 
bable that very few had read, and still fewer studied the 
instrument which they adopted. They were told and be- 
lieved, what was indeed true, that the Constitution was ex- 
actly what was needed to exemplify the axioms and secure 
the objects of the Declaration, They accordingly rallied 
at the polls, endorsed the doings of the Convention, and 
thought their liberties secure. This done, they went about 
their business; “one to his farm, another to his merchan- 
dise.” 

But no sooner had this oath been sworn by the people 
than politicians, demagogues and even statesmen began to 
tread it in the dust. In order to set aside and nullify this 
covenant with God and the representatives of his “image,” 
they entered into “a covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell,” to crush out and brutalize humanity. From the 
commencement of the Federal Government, designirg, 
selfish usurpers, reckless of hnman rights and of justice, 
determined to “rule or ruin.” An other class, equally un- 





THE PRINCIPIA. 


righteous and even more sordid, cared more for the glitter 
of coin than for the insignia of power. Lucre was their 

god; and they said to the others, “give us the gain, and 

you shall bear rule; put the ‘thirty pieces’ in our bag, and 

you may fill all the offices of power and trust.” Thus was 

liberty to be crucified, not between, but by the two thieves ; 

for the thieves were to be the executioners. 

Aside from those who entered into those “death and ] 
hell”—stipulations, “the people” generally, both North and 
South, never suspected that the government, administered 
upon the basis of the Constitution, would fail to extend and 
secure universal emancipation. The Northern States, ac- 
cordingly, began to act, in good faith, upon the covenant 
made by “the people” and to enfranchise those who had 
been holden in bondage. 

Soon, however, the “Cotton Gin” began to expound our 
“National Charters.” Its lucrative operations dazzled the 
eyes of cotton-growers, slave-breeders, office-seekers and 
money-catchers, in all parts of the Union. The temple of 
freedom, erected by our fathers, “overlaid with pure gold”’ 
and adorned with “all manner of precious stones,” was 
metamorphosed into a prison-house ; its sanctum sanctor_ 
ur’ into “a den of thieves ;” its “little chambers” were 
convenient depositories for manacles and fetters ; upon its 
altars and “table of show-bread,” were to be exhibited the 
cowhide, the scorpion-whip, the revolver, and all slavehold- 
ing implements of torture; the brazen sea must become a 
fountain of blood ; the court must be a slave mart; and 
the steps of the edifice a convenient stand for the auction- 
eer | 

In another number, allow me to give some additional 
reasons why God may be expected to punish both sides in 
our civil war. 'M. THACHER. 


a ot ea ee . 
For the rnin 





A STATE CHURCH, 


Sir Archibald Allison, the same who, in his history of 
Modern Europe, advocates the reduction of the Irish peo- 
ple to slavery, is out in the papers, in reply to Mr. Clay’s 
letter to the London Times? ‘Sir Archibeld rejoices in the 
probability, that as far as the South is concerned, the idea 
(of a monarchy,) is likely to be realized. If this idea can- 
not be realized for the whole Union, then he thinks, as the 
next best thing, a consolidated Republican Government, 
with a National Church, might yet save us. He says: “Had 
a National Church been provided by Gen. Washington, co- 
herence would have been given to the various States of the 
Union ; but as that was not done, disruption, in the long 
run, was the inevitable result.” Since Gen. Washington 
neglected to provide for us, Sir A. advises that “Congress 
should put forth a provisional scheme adequate to the emer- 
gency,” including, of course, a National Church, to have in 
keeping, the conscience of the nation—a church that, sus 
tained by the power and patronage of the office-holders 
should make man-stealing so reputable, that hereafter, ev- 
ery effort to awaken public conscience, should be drowned 
with the cry “Great is Diana of the Ephesians—away with 
these pestilent fellows from the earth,”—until, at last, 
another “May Flower” with its little band of freedom lov- 
ers, should sail for some uninhabited island of the sea, there 
to preach again a pure free gospel. 

We say no, to Sir Archibald. There is power in con- 


science to break bars of steel, and overthrow walls of ada- |’ 





mant; already has it, in this land, sundered three National 
Church organizations, and risen stronger from the conflict, | 
and until you can break down and break up a free press, 
and gather up and burn up all the Bibles in the land, no | 
State Church can bind Puritan conscience to fellowship | 
oppression. 

We commend Sir Archibald to the scrap of Irish history 
in a recent number of the Principia, where he might learn 
that only a few centuries ago, his ancestors were selling 
their own children* to their more enlightened Irish neigh- 
bors, and that the trade might have been continued until 
this time, if the Irish clergy had not advised their people not 
to buy. I have little patience with those who build up in- 
stitutions for the aggrandisement of .thé privileged class, to 





* To this Sir Archibald might, if he pleased, retort, that the con- 
trolling aristocracy of America are, even now, selling their own 
children as slaves. But, perhaps he has too much sympathy with 
ie Seeter slaveocrats and aristocrats to reproach them for it,— 

itor. 

















which they suppose themselves to belong, of divine 
“They bind heavy surdens, and lay them on men’s shoul, 
ders, but they touch them not with one of their fingers.” 
Let such men beware. Already some such “castles of gg. 
light” have been overthrown in a day, and the builders 
smothered in their ruins. W.kW. 





[Sir Archibald Allison might, perhaps, be somewhat oop, 
soled for the lack of a “State Chureh” on this side of th. 
water, if he could be informed of the progress making by 
ecclesiastical and pseudo-ecclesiastical bodies, ex. 
councils, and “metropolitan” Doctors of Divinity, towanj, 
effecting a contro] of the public conscience, almost ag abe. 
lute as that of a “State Church.” Isaac Taylor’s “Spinigy. 
al Despotism” could show him how this was effevted, long 
before the “State Church” under Constantine.—Eprro,.} 

Oi oS ts PEERY 

The following was intended for earlier insertion, but has been, 
with many other articles, unavoidably deferred. In the meantime 
the Anti-Slavery Standard has found space for it. Some may doubt 
the propriety or good taste of satire on such subjects, but there are 
occasions that seem to demand it. Knight-erranty bade defiance 
to sober reasoning, but yielded to the humorous pen of Cervantes, 
We have our ecclesiastical and ethical Knights-errant, who bid de. 
fiance to logic and outrage common sense. Why should they be 
exempted from merited ridicule? Whelply, in his “ Triangle,” 
made the first really successful onset upon the theological fooleries 
at which his arrows were aimed. We have a race of Conseryatig 
Quixottes as resolutely bent upon perpetuating ecclesiastical pro. 
scription of needed Reformations as was the renowned knight des 
Mancha to perpetuate the order and the exploits of . knighthood, 
Why should they not have a humorous touch, now and then? The 
youthful writer has, evidently, a talent, in thatline, which he wil 
be likely to cultivate, if similar subjects and occasions present them- 
selves before him. ‘ 

DUINGS OF THE ANTI-CHEEVER « EX-PARTE 

COUNCIL.” 
Set forth in Ryme, by A Youne Purrray. 
Clinton Hall, five days, in thought profound, 

A weighty Council sat in order round ; 
They sat together anxious and distressed, 
Weighed down with heavy cares and much oppressed. 
Declare, oh, muse! what Council this may be, 
Who are the ¢ouncillors and what their plea. 
‘ Ex-Parte ” is the Council's Latin name ; 
The English of it I shall now proclaim. . 
Or, rather, by my verse you soon shall know, 
What name your judgment on it would bestow. 
‘The concillors are elergymen of note, 
Gathered from distant States, to give their vote 
On the grave question, Did that Church do right ? 
That Church that is forever in a fight— 
In the suspension, summary and bold, 
Of six poor sheep from their accustomed fold ? 
And to consider other matters, too, 
Grievances manifold, both old and new. 


’Twas Thursday when this weighty Council met, 
And first, according to the alphabet, 

They call the roll, and with one voice decide 
That Sturtevant as Chairman shall preside. 
Then from his seat a member, rising slow, 
Addressed the’Chair and said, ‘‘I want to know 
Whether this Council, by their conversation, 
Intend to slander Cheever’s reputation.”’ 

This question brought great Bacon to his feet, 
Who said: ‘‘ Why, think you, did this Council meet, 
If not to throw contempt on Cheever’s name, 
And rob him of his great and mighty fame, 
Which, if not checked, will soon o’erwhelm us all, 
F’en us who sit to-day within this hall ?”’ 

He ceased, and other members gave their views ; 
They talk at once, and the whole room confuse. 
At length they all agree that their true plan 

Is to attack the Church, and thus the man. 
Even proud Bacon was of this convinced, 
Although to yield his point he greatly winced. 
Thus the first day was brought unto a close, 
And till the morrow they in peace repose. ' 


They met again: the question was announced, 
When up in haste some half a dozen bounced, 
But, far before the rest, a femaie tall, 

Whose voice, raised high, at once arrested all. 
’Twas even she who, marvellous to say, 

Not long before to England bent her way, 

To aid that Church she now would fain destroy, 
And drive the pastor off with secret joy. 

In her right hand she held a pampblet large, 
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Holding it up, she begged, with pleadiog look, 
That some one in the room would read her book. 
With generous warmth the reverend Bacon said, 
«although I have not your long pamphlet read, 
1 know it’s to the point ; so give it me, 

And I will read it to the company.” 

He spoke—the whole assembly were agreed. 
Taking the book, he then began to read : 

But such a mixture'ne’er was heard before, 


' Of grievances and losses, whims, and more 


Than I can rightly put into my rhyme, 
Een though I labored at it all the time. 
The worthy Council soon began to tire, 
And one old member thus expressed his ire ; 
“Chairman,”’ he said, ‘I beg you'll stop that book, 
For, really, sir, its length I cannot brook.” 
Another cried, ‘‘Bacon ! go on! go on! 
Though it is long, it will in time be done.’’ 
Bacon looked puzzled, yet to stop the row, 
“Chairman,’’ he cries, ‘I'll finish it, I vow.’’ 
The Chairman acquiesced—on Bacon went, 
And the old member did at last relent. 
An hour had passed, on went the reading still, 
While groans and cries and yawns the hall did fill. 
At length the tedious pamphlet reached its close, 
The Doctor sat, and half a dozen rose. 
Then the discussion did at length begin ; 
But first ’twas mooted who the floor should win, 
For here stood Abernethy—there stood Ball, 
Here Harvey, Phelps, and White—there Blackmer tall. 
First Harvey gained the floor, and soon began 
A tirade on the pastor, worthy man. 
“He is a pope, a perfect pope,’’ he said, 
‘And all his Church are by his dictates led. 
Chairman, I can’t endure him—no, I can’t, 
And what is more, I never shall—I shan’t !’’ 
With this emphatic word he closed his speech, 
And forwith the suspended brethren, each, 
Declared his tale of grievances and wrong, 
All which the Council pondered, deep and long 
And after this, one of the Council said ; 
“J’ve heard, or in the papers I have read, 
That you have tried the building to secure : 
How is it that now? pray tell me, are you sure ?’’ 
At this, shrewd Chester rose, appearing sad ; 
“Could we but get it, would we not be glad ? 
But, ah !’’ he said, ‘‘that troubloug Dr, Hartt, 
And Fairbank, Noyes, and Gilbert are too smart. 
Our foes have formed a firm, united band, 
And all the offices are in their hand. 
We've tried and toiled and hoped, and hoped again, 
But all our labors are forever vain,”’ 
At this poor Abernethy gave a groan, 
And wealthy Rigney answered with a moan. 
The worthy Bacon next obtained the floor, 
And spoke for two long weary hours or more. 
Said he: ‘‘Hear, all that sit within this hall, 
That Cheever’s Church is not a Church at all. 
You are the Church, e’en you they did suspend, 
On you the hopes of Zion still depend. 
Form, then, a Church yourselves, and take the name 
Of Puritans, and let it be your aim 
To find a good, conservative old man, 
To preach to you as smoothly as he can. 
Do this, and to the Council leave the rest, 
And you shall find that all is for the best.’’ 
With such like counsels Bacon cheered their hearts, 
For he was skilled in all these little arts. 
Nor when the shades of evening gathered round, 
And no decision had the Council found, 
Each one was asked his views upon the case, 
And quickly answered with unblushing face, 
That the minority might well complain 
That the majority oft caused them pain. 
When this was done, they appointed a Committee, 
Composed of men shrewd, cunning, sharp and witty, 
Whose business was to frame the grand decision, 
With wisdom fraught and powerful erudition. 
Then, on a motion made and carried, yea, 
They adjourned to meet again the following day. 


Saturday came. The weighty Council 'met, 
Although the day was cloudy, dark and wet, 
Throughout the day the Conference went on, 
But as I have already given one, 

I pass it over with the single thought, 

That all their talking did amount to nought. 
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The great Committee being unprepared, 

The Board adjourned, and to their homes repaired. 
On Monday they again appeared in state, 

The Committee's great decision to await ; 

But as ’tis proper that the truth be told, 

One Cobb, of Syracuse, a layman bold, 

Appeared not with them, but aside withdrew, 
Disgusted with thé course they did pursue. 

The doings of this day are hid from us ; 

The way ‘twas brought about was simply thus : 
The Council, feeling that their acts were base, 
Ordered that all outsiders leave the place, 

Then closed the pund’rous doors with bolt and bar, 
To keep out all intruders distant far. 

"Twas Thompson first this bright idea caught, 
And straightway to accomplish it he sought. 
Said he: ‘‘If these reporters here should stay, 
We know not what the newspapers might say ; 
Sure will they be our terms to misapply, 

And fail our holy motives to descry— 

Our animus they never will perceive, 

And all the world their falsehoods will believe. 
Close then the doors, and keep a watchful guard, 
Lest they our high commands should disregard.’’ 
Then might be seen a hurrying to and fro, 

The people all with the reporters go. 

Soon they are out, and the great doors are closed, 
The mighty Council then in peace reposed. 

Now a thick curtain veils from human eyes 

Both the great Council and what they devise ; 

So my poor pen in doubt and blindness goes, 

For what they’re doing now, no mortal knows. 
One thing I know, and that I will relate, 

That the Committee made them longer wait. 

For no decision did they find that night, 

And so they all adjourned in sorry plight. 


On Tuesday the grave Council re-unite, 

And to their task they go with all their might. 
When the Committee rose and gave the clerk 
Their great decision, their laborious work. 

The clerk then, rising, stood before them all, 

And read full twenty charges, great and small. , 
The firat referred to hated British gold, 

A story which by this time has grown old. 

But know, that when its members cease to give, 


The Church must starve or seek some means to live. 


Again, they said the Church had once abused 

A lady whose admittance they refused. 

When asked if she the pastor would uphold, 
She said, ‘‘I do not know—time will unfold.’’ 
Then said the Church, not to their duty blind, 
‘‘Wait, then, until you have made up your mind.”’ 
Another charge referred to the admission 

Of Mr. Hall without his foes’ permission 

But no complaint against him could they find, 
Except that he with others had combined 

To thwart the lawless schemes of Smith and White, 
And their ‘‘Lecomptonism”’ drag to light. 
Another grave and pond’rous charge they brought, 
For Abernethy had in vain besought 

A trial from the Church, his name to clear, 

But this request the Church refused to hear, 
Until the pastor, who was then away, 

Should come to controvert what he might say. 
In view of this the trial was postponed, 

Which act the great Committee much bemoaned. 
Then came that charge, the gravest of them all, 
That charge which hastened the momentous call 
Of the great Council, that the Church had dared 
To cut off six old members, unprepared, 
Without a trial, which was their just due, 
Although the Church their duty fully knew. 
But these six worthy gentlemen were they 

Who labored earnestly, both night and day, 
Their pastor, good and true, to overthrow, 

And thus to abolition give a blow. 

Such was the tenor of the charges all— 

Their magnitude the Council did appall. 

Then came the great decision, much desired, 
Whose long delay the weighty Council tired. 
The clerk proceeds ; he scarce can read it right, 
His great excitement quite o’ercomes his sight. 
He reads ; the whole assembly are intent, — 
And in their eagerness each head is bent. 

‘‘Hear the decision,’’ then the clerk exclaims, 
‘‘Prepared by men of honorable names : 

No more shall Cheever’s Uhurch with us unite— 
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Let it be banished ever from our sight, 

From the whole body which we represent, 

Until the day on which it shall repent. — 

Let this decision be proclaimed to all 

The Churches represented in this hall, 

That they may ratify our sentence just, 

Which they will do, we humbly hope and trust. 
And as for you, ye six suspended men, 

Your number shall be raised to ten times ten, 
And you shall form a Church which soon shall vie 
With the proud Puritans whom you defy. 

A pastor good and true you shall obtain, 

Instead of Cheever, who has grown insane.’’ 

The Council then their joint assent declare, 

And from their minds dismiss a heavy care, 
While from their hall they to their homes repair. 


Rejoice, oh muse! and sing with greatest joy, 
And let thy pleasure be without alloy. 

The great decision is at length pronounced, 

And to the world it freely is announced. 

No war or bloodshed does its path attend, " 
Neither do thunders roar, nor earthquakes rend. 
The sun yet brightly shines within the sky, 

And the pale moon delights the gazer’s eye. 
The church still stands, the bulwark of the State, 
And for their pastor true his people wait. 

It stands, as ever, full on Union Square, 
Defying threats, which are but empty air. 

Long may it stand, o’ercoming every foe ; 

I feel within me that it must be so! 





THE TRIBUNE’S DEMANDS. 


For some weeks past, the Tribune has been demanding the 
occupancy of Richmond by the 20th of July. “Onward to 
Richmond !” has been its marching orders, totally regardless 
of the numbers or the appliances requisite for the enterprise. - 
A strong popular impulse has been created in favor of “on- 
ward to Richmond.” The people demanded it, said the Tri- 
bune. Whether in consequence of the popular demand, urged 
on by the Tribune, or no, the onward march has commenced, 
and has terminated in a retreat. ‘ 

Forthwith, in hot haste, without waiting to inquire after the 
particulars or the special causes of the sad issue of its own 
favorite measure, the Tribune utters, in the name of the peo- 
ple, another demand. What is it? 

“A decimated and indignant people will demand the imme- 
diate retirement of the-present Cabinet from the high 
of power, which, for one reason or another, they have 
themselves incompetent to fill.” 

The Tribune may possibly be right, this time. The Ad- 
ministration may be incompetent. We fear the ultimateevent 
will prove it to have been so. If it does, one symptom of the 
incompetency, we think, is set forth in the N. Y. Times, when 
it says—since the last battle— 

“We are harboring, to-day,. at Washington, feeding 
from the public rectory ealane of spies, 4 oe 
communicate to Richmond, and to the rebel Paton the con- 
dition and movement of all our forces, and, we have no doubt, 


Cabinet conferences, as well as the plans of our military offi- 


cers. We have thus far only played, not enacted war. We 


have not yet got over those amicable weaknesses that lost us 
Fort Sumter and Harper’s Ferry. We have something else 
to do, instead of catching rebels one day, and letting them go 
the next.” 

This, we said, is one of the symptoms. What is the latent 
cause? What can it be but “amicable weakness” in favor of 
slaveholders, and in deference to slavery ? 


It will do no good to change the Cabinet, unless you havea 
Cabinet determined to put down slavery, which is the core and 
essence of the Rebellion. Pat Greeley, Sumner, Giddings, 
Lovejoy, or anybody else that can be mentioned, into the 
Cabinet, and, without determining upon a speedy abolition of 
slavery, they would find it impossible to do better than the 
present Cabinet are doing. This arises from a law of human 
nature, from which there can be no escape. 
To permit an oligarchy of slaveholders is to recognize the 
oligarchs as superiors, and make obeisance to them. 

re oe 
The tobacco crop of the United States for 1860,amounted 
to 195,000 hogsheads, valued at $10,000,000. 
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The Rev.Dr. tiles, of New Haven, Secretary and Agent 
of the Southern Aid Society, haa gone to give “aid and 
comfort” to the enemy. His two sons have also joined the 





rebel army. 
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w@ Lerrers on b for the Principia should be addressed 
to M. B. Wittiams, the Publisher. 


Lerrers for the Editor, whether for his consideration, or for the 
public, should be addressed to Wini1am GoopELL. ’ 


Oxpers for books or pamphletsmay be addressed to either of 
the above. 


But in all cases, the business matter should be on a slip of paper 
separate from suggestions or communications for the tor—be- 
cause business papers must be kept on the Publisher’s file,by them- 
selves. For the same reason, what is designed for the Publisher 
should be on one slip of Paper, and matter designed for the Edit- 
or’s attention or use should be on another, though all may be put 
into one envelope, and directed to either. 


a@ All letters for us should be carefully directed to 339 Pearl 
street, not to 48 Beekman street, nor to Box 1212, (the former ad- 
dress of Wm. Goodell, where some of his letters continue to be sent.) 
This is the more important now, as the office of our friends, is now 
femoved ; and letters directed there will be liable to belost. 








A NATION—OR A CONFEDRACY ? 


Are we a nation, with a National Government of the people ? 

Or, are we a Confederacy of absolutely Sovereign States ? 

President Lincoln, his Cabinet, and the United North af- 
firm the former. 

Jeff. Davis and the Confederate States, affirm the latter. 
They attempt to act out their political creed by seceding, 
and we call them rebels, We attempt to enforce upon them 
our political creed, and they call u3 usurpers, for doing so. 

Which is right? We say we are. They say they are.— 
But in one thing, all lookers on must agree, and it is in this, 
namely, that if either party would maintain its position, it 
must act out its creed. Both parties cannot succeed; one 
must fail, even if both act out their respective beliefs. Nev- 
ertheless, it is certain that if the one party acts out its 
creed, and the other fails to do so, then the party that thus 
fails, will almost inevitably, in the end, be defeated. 

Are we, of the loyal States, acting out our creed? Is the 
Administration doing it? Is Congress doing it? Are our 
Generals doing it? 

If we are a Nation, then the inevitable responsibilities of 
natiens and of nationality rest upon us. Unless we honor 
those responsibilities by dischargnig-the duties involved in 
them, we fail to act out our creed, and must ultimately fail 
of maintaining our position. If our Government will not 
do the work of a National Government, then its pretense of 
being a National Government will be disgraced before the 
world, and the nations of the earth will cease to regard it 
as such, in its contest with the Rebels, who, in that case, 
will be considered Rebels no longer. 

To illustrate : 

If our nation and its Government fail to maintain their 
authority over the nation, their nationality is not, in fact, 
maintained, and there will be no such fact for foreign na- 
tions, nor for the{Rebels, or the Rebel States to recognize. 

So also, if our Nation and its Government fail to defend 
themselves from enemies abroad, they fail of maintaining 
their nationality, and are blotted from the list of sovereign 
nations. 

All this will be readily acknowledged by everybody ; 
and not another word need be said in proof, or illustration 
of it. 

But what is involved in the statement? 

What is it for a Government to fail of maintaining its 
authority over a nation? In what does the legitimate au- 
thority of a nation, and of a National Government consist? 
What must be done, in order to the exercise and maintain- 
ance of such authority? For authority cannot be main- 
tained, unless it be exercised—as this nation and its gov- 
ernment are{now beginning to realize. 

In order to exercise, and thus maintain its authority, as a 
Nationa] Government, that government must retain or re- 
possess its forts, must collect its revenues, must suppress 
insurrection, must put a stop to aggressions upon its rights, 
must protect its loyal subjects in the enjoyment of therr na- 
tural rights. 

Failing to do this, the government fails to maintain it- 
self as a National Government, and falls into contempt at 
home and abroad. 
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Everybody, it may be presumed, will acknowledge all 
this, and will admit that if, in the present struggle, the 
government fails in either one of these particulars, it fails, 
ultimately, in all ofthem. - 

As for example, if it fails to hold or to regain its forts, it 
can neither collect the revenue nor defend the country from 
enemies abroad or conspirators at home. If it cannot col- 
lect its revenues, it can neither retain nor regain its forts, 
nor suppress insurrection, nor defend the country, nor pro- 
tect its loyal subjects. So also, if it cannot suppress the 
insurrection, it must be thwarted and overcome by it, and 
can neither hold its forts, nor collect its revenue, nor pro- 
tect its citizens. 

Finally, and above all, if it cannot and does not protect its 
loyal subjects, it fails utterly and fatally of maintaining it- 
self as a National Government. For the ultimate object of 
all Civil Government is the protection of its loyal subjects. 
Allegiance is conditioned on protection. Where the latter 
fails, the former fails with it A government failing to pro- 
tect its subjects, fails of their support, ceases to be a gov. 
ernment, and becomes either a cypher or an oppressor. 

Imagine our National Government abandoning the pro- 
tection of its subjects, and you imagine it falling to pieces, 
abandoned and despised. Imagine it abandoning the pro- 
tection of one half its subjects, and you imagine it losing 
half its support, and so on, in proportion to any other num- 
bers of unprotected subjects. The greater the population 
it protects, the greater the support it gets in return. 

The subjects of a Government are the human inhabitants 
within its geographical limits. 

The subjects of our National Government, if we have, or 
are to have, a National Government, are the human inhabi- 
tants within the boundaries of the nation 

When the government protects all these, in all sections of 
the country, then, and not until then, is its authority estab- 
lished in all sections of the country. 

The loyal States are those in which the governmént pro- 
tects all the inhabitants. The disloyal States are those in 
which the government does not protect, and has not pro- 
tected all the inhabitants, leaving large portions of them 
unprotected. And this failure to protect all the inhabitants 
is the sole cause of the Rebellion, the sole cause that per- 
petuates the Rebellion. The moment the government pro- 
tects all the inhabitants of all the States, that moment its 
authority over all the States is established. 

Let the government proclaim protection to all the inhabi- 
tants of Maryland, to-day, the very proclamation, in the 
presence of the Federal forces now in Maryland, would al- 
most instantly produce the fact of such protection, because 
it would rally to the support of the government, those who 
have hitherto been without protection. Even without any 
Federal forces in Maryland, other than the inhabitants thus 
‘brought under protection, the protection would become a 
fact within a month or sooner. 

And the fact of National protection to all the inhabitants 
of Maryland, would be the fact of the restored authority of 
the Federal Government in Maryland—the end of all Re- 
bellion, and all danger of Rebellion in Maryland. 


Just so of Virginia, of Kentucky, of North Carolina, and 
of every disaffected or rebel State. Just as far as Federal 
protection is carried, just so far will the Federal authority 
be established, and the Rebellion extinguished, and no far- 
ther. 

No government was ever overthrown by a Rebellion that 
protected equally and impartially, all the rights of all the 
inhabitants. 

Much labor has been expended to prove that the present 
rebellion is, above all others, a causeless rebellion, because 
the rights of the South have never been violated—meaning, by 
the South, the slaveholders, a lean minority of the inhabi- 
tants, and forgetting that the majority had a right to pro- 
tection, which right has been withheld, and that hence 
comes the rebellion. 

It will be said, and said truly, that it was not this neg- 
lected and unprotected majority that rebelled. And it 
will be inferred that our argument fails at this point. Not 
so! For (behold the wisdom and justice of God,) He has 


constituted the oppressors themselves, the avengers of the 
oppressed, to punish the nation and its government for its 
great sin, in withholding protection. 

Not only so. 


It is not strictly true that the nation and 











its government have violated no right of the slaveholders, 
They were justly entitled to the salutary restraints of 

and just laws, from which no people under heaven cap g 
ford to be exempted. Men need the restraints of Ciyj] Gov. 
ernment, to preserve them from becoming oppressors, a4 
truly as they need the protection of Civil Government t 
prevent their being oppressed. We have deeply injured 
the slaveholders, in permitting them to be slaveholders, from 
generation to generation; and God intends, if they do Dot, 
that they shall avenge the injury we have thus done j 
them. 

Many people expect to see the National Government o. 
tablish its authority over the whole nation, while Jeay 
four millions of the people without national protection 
They will say it has been so, and «ill be so again. 

They are mistaken in their supposed facts, and still mor 
mistaken in their conclusion. The national authority has 
never been, in reality, established over the Slave State. 
for the violators of human rights there, have never hee 
restrained by the Federal Government, and their victims 
have never enjoyed its protection. In other words, the 
Federal Government so called, has never been a Civil Goy. 
ernment in reality, in the Slave States. The appearance of 
it has been an illusion, which has now vanished. There 
may be an appearance of family government, for a time; but 
not the reality. where one member of the family is permi:. 
ted to oppress another, and thus control and insult the fam. 
ily, parents and all. 

Nobody pretends that the Federal Government has eyer 
been a government for the slaves of the South, any mom 
than for the horses and oxen of the South; that it has ever 
required of them the duties of citizens or protected them gs 
such. Ithas been no government to them. Its hhold on the 
non-slaveholding free whites and blacks, bas been of the 
most fragile tenure, for these too, have been subjected to 
the control of the slaveholders, rather than of the gover. 
ment, and can scarcely be said to be included in the terms, 
—“the South,” the “Southern States,” the “Sovereign 
States””—terms monopolized by the slaveholders. 


These, so far from having been, at any time, under the 
coutrol of the Federal Government, have been its controll. 
ing masters, wielding it as their instrument, and rebelling 
against it, the first moment when it adventured to deny its 
supremacy in everything. The authority of the Federal 
Government over the Southern States, is yet a thing of the 
future. If the idea is ever to be realized, it must be by the 
protection of all the inhabitants of those States. Were it 
possible, as probably it is not, to restore the appearance of 
Federal authority over the South, without the abolition of 
slavery, the appearance would be, as heretofore, a, decep- 
tion. The slaveholders would rule the country, as before. 

But it does not follow that the former state of things can 
be restored because it existed once. There is a progression 
and a result in human affairs. Slavery has had its rise, 
progress and culmination, in this country. The same grad- 
ual process is net to be repeated. The past is not to be re- 
enacted over again. The delusion is dispelled. The thir- 
ty-four States are not to meet again in one Congress, nor 
unite in choosing another President, until slavery is abol- 
ished. 

In other words, the question whether the thirty-four Uni- 
ted States, so called, are United States, composing one Na- 
Ton, or whether they are, or rather have been, a mere con- 
federacy of States, which confederacy, in respect,to the se- 
ceded States, is now dissolved, is simply and solely the 
question whether the Federal Government will speedily 
protect all the inhabitants of the United States, “by estab 
lishing justice, and securing the blessings of liberty,” as the 
Constitution requires. 


And, let it be well understood, this protection to all te 
“people of the United States, and their posterity” must be 
an exercise of national authority, not the result of negotit- 
tion, compromise, compensation, and arrangement, between 
the National Government, and the “Sovereign States!” ‘The 
very proposal to open such a negotiation, or to enter into 
such an arrangement, is virtually, a proposal to acknowl 
edge the supremacy of the States—equivalent to a confes- 
sion that we are not a nation, that “the rebels” are right in- 
their theory of a “confederacy of States,” in opposition tos 
National Government of the people, and that we, of the loy- 
al States, are usurpers and aggressors upon “State rights.” 
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THE NATIONAL DISASTER. 
The sudden repulse of the Federal Army in Virginia, its 
ips of artillery, and especially of life, cannot otherwise be 
than as a great national calamity, calling for hu- 
Jjation and prayer, as well as for consideration, forecast, 
wal fortitude. et: 
The public journals are already discussing the occasions 
(the failure, and ascribiag it to this, that, and the other 
' pproximate causes. Much as they disagree and wrangle 
shout these, there may be, and doubtless is, a degree of 
ath in some of their criticisms. But this is not delving to 
he bottom of the difficulty. Divine Providence controls 
jgman affairs, for high moral ends. God has a controversy 
eth os. “Weare verily guilty concerning our brother.” 
The war is itself the effect and the punishment of our great 
sitional sin (the tolerance of oppression,the neglect to “exe- 
eate judgment for the oppressed.”) Yet the war has been, 
sod still is, prosecuted on the policy of conciliating the op- 
rs, and spurning the oppressed—of protecting and 
ting, instead of crushing the known and acknowl- 
edged cause of the war! On the very eve of entering up- 
wp this specific enterprise, a special order was issued for ex- 
dlading fugitive slaves from the army, the very persons who 
would readily have given us the local information we most 
needed, which could nowhere else be procured, and the 
lack of which, more than all other secondary causes that 
can be mentioned, has evidently occasioned the disaster. It 
was an order for the repetition of the very same folly that 
was known to have been the procuring cause of the disas- 
ter at Big Bethel. Had our Generals known where the 
concealed batteries were, they could, with the utmost ease, 
have avoided them. Butno. They chose to be in ignor- 
ance, rather than learn of the slaves! Since the day of 
Braddock’s fatal defeat, there has not been committed a 
more palpable piece of folly, in military life. “The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of the wisdom,” on the battle-field 
aselsewhere. When the army, ostensibly engaged in the 
support of Government and its authority, repulsed the aid 
of those who most need and who are most entitled to the 
protection of Government, it renounced the authority, and 
spurned the aid of the Great Source and founder of all Gov. 
ernment, and He left it to flee, in a causeless panic, as other 
armies thus deserted by Him have fled, in other times. 
When the army excluded and repulsed the least of the Mes- 
siah’s brethren, the naked, the hungry, the imprisoned, they 
did unto Him, breaking His bands assunder, and casting 
away His cords from them ; and then He “vexed them in 
His sore displeasure.” Let them take heed lest they “per- 
ish from the way, when His wrath is kindled but a little, 
Blessed are they that put their trust in Him.” 
Read the Second Psalm, and compare with Matth. xxv 
31-46. 


eS ee ee 
A Rewarkaste Cormncrpence.—The communications of 


Rev. M. Tuacuer, the first of which appeared in the Principia 
of last week, and the second appears in the present number, 
under the head of ‘‘God punishes both sides,” were both written 
and furnished us by him more than two months ago. From 
incidental causes, their publication has been deferred until, in 
the course of Providence, the crisis has arrived which so evi- 
dently calls for them. The first number was in print, and in 
the hands of our readers, just before the thunderbolt of “pun. 
ishment” upon “both sides” fell; and the second was in the 
hands of the printer before the event took place. To our 
readers, the lightning comes first, then the stroke; the doc- 
trine first, then the practical illustration and application. — 
“He that bath ears to hear, let bim hear.” 


Helvs of the Dap. 


Our last week’s diary of the war, closed with the occu- 
pancy of Fairfax Court House by the Federal troops, the 
enemy having fled ; the retreat of General Johnson with 
his rebel forces from Bunker’s Hill, and the reported pur- 
suit of him by Gen. Patterson. 

Great events have taken place since that time. Gen. Pat- 
terson it seems, failed to pursue, for which, we see he is 
censured by some of the Journals, severely. It is now (on 
Monday,) supposed that Gen. Johnson was thereby enabled 
to reach Manassas J unction, and reénforce the rebel army 





Gen. McDowell, in the meantime, has been moving for- 
ward with the Federal army towards Manassas Junction, 
has had two encounters with the enemy at Bull’s Run ; the 
first a skirmish, arising from a reconnoitre on Thursday, 
the second, a general engagement on Sunday, which is re- 
garded a great victory, the enemy having retreated, and 
been pursued to Manassas Junction. We give some of the 
leading particulars in their order. 
FRIDAY 19th. 

Washington, July 18, 1861.—By private dispatches re- 
ceived to-night from Bull’s Run, three miles beyond Centre- 
ville, I learn that General Tyler’s division met with sharp 
opposition from the rebels, at about noon to-day. 

it appears that the South Carolinian and Alabama troo 
that fled from Fairfax Court House yesterday, fell back up- 
on Bull’s Run, where they received reénforcemeuts from 
Manassas Junction. It is stated that they were too strong, 
with their masked battery, to be overcome by the single ad- 
vance brigade under General Richardson, the largest por- 
tion of which force was engaged in skirmishing.—Herald. 


Gen. Patterson instead of moving to Winchester, as it 
was supposed he would do, after his occupation of Bunker 
Hill, went to Charlestown, taking entire possession of that 
place and occupying Harper’s Ferry. The reasons for this 
change of plan were two: It was discovered that Winches- 
ter was defended in such a way that it was not advisable to 
make a direct attack from the North; it was also consid- 
ered desirable to secure the Winchester and Potomac Rail- 
road, and thus to protect the re-opening of the canal, and 
the rebuilding of the bridge at Harper’s Fe Communi- 
cation between the latter place and the North will at once 
be opened.—T'ribune. 


SATURDAY, July 20. 
The fight at Bull’s Run on Thursday, continued during 
most of the day. 


Bull’s Run, 4 P. M. July 19.—From careful inquiry and 
personal observation, the number wounded on the Federal 
side amounts to 60, and the killed 40. Several amputations 
as to the former had already taken place. The wounded 
for the greater part are quartered in the old Stone Church, 
whilé every attention is being paid to their comfort. Four- 
teen of the dead were buried this morning. There has been 
no firing at Bull’s Run to-day. The Confederates are still 
in possession of their principal batteries. Their pickets ap- 
proach to within 150 yards of our own. 

With a spy glass, large bodies of Confederates were seen 
moving at right and left, apparently extending their base 
line of operations, and not retreating. 

Batteries are being erected on our side, commanding the 
enemy’s works, which are of a substantial character. 

Owing to the slight repulse with which we have met, the 
movement against the enemy will be more carefully planned 
and of greater magnitude than was at first contemplated. 

Our troops are all eager for the fight. They have con- 
structed tents with their blankets thrown over stacked arms. 
There is plenty of food, including fresh beef. 

The indications are, that there will not be a general for- 
ward movement before Sunday morning, unless the enemy 
shall provoke one. 

Special attention is being paid to the Hospital Depart- 
ment and making preparations for the sick and wounded. 
The batteries of the Confederates were scientifically 
worked.—Sun. 


To-day’s battle is generally pronounced an extended skir- 
mish. Not more than a thousand of our troops were ac- 
tually engaged at one time. ' 

There were probably 4,000 or 5,000 of the enemy en- 
gaged, and large forces held in reserve. Their position 
was impregnable against any such force as charged it this 
afternoon.— World. 


ORDERS IN REGARD TO FUGITIVE SLAVES. 
Washington, July 19. General Mansfield has issued the 
following order, dated : 


Heapquarters Dep't or WasHINGTON. 
Fugitive slaves will, under no pretext whatever, be per- 
mitted to reside, or be in any way harbored, in the quarters 
and camps of the troops serving in this department: neith- 
er will such slaves be allowed to accompany the troops on 
the march. Commanders of troops will be held responsi- 
ble for a strict observance of this order. 


Upon this the N. Y. Tribune remarks. 


“An army advancing in a hostile region must procure in- 
formation, and cannot afford to be nice as to its sources and 
channels. A negro offered to show our men a road by which 
to avoid the batteries of Great Bethel, and take them in flank 
and rear ; he was not heeded. and a disaster was the result. 
Central Virginia swarms with irregular cavalry, and bris- 
tles with masked batteries. These batteries are easily dealt 
with, if seasonably understood ; Lut one opening unexpect- 
edly ou a — column may do fearful mischief. The 
unknown is magnified by terror. 

Our adv.ncing columns in Virginia must be constantly 
gleaning information as to what is before them, and they 





there, with his 15,000 men. 


are far less likely to obtain it from white men than from 


negroes. But they cannot afford. to, reject it, from whatexer. 
quarter. 

We judge, therefore, that no order has been issued which 
forbids the admission of vgeaee supposed to be fugitive 
slaves within the lines of the patriot armies. The mandate 
probably reads that none are to be retained there, which is 
quite another matter.” 

The order speaks for itself, and our readers will judge of 
its theaning. It contains no such discrimination as the T'ri- 
bune suggests, nor is the practicability of the distinction ap- 
parent. The facts stated by the Tribune show that our ar- 
mies need all the help from the negroes they can get. And 
the “order” is evidently designed and adapted to repel 
them. The “strategy” is evidently political and not milita- 


PS | ry, and smacks less of the camp than of the cabinet. It 


looks more to the defence of slavery, than to the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. It tells the slaves to help their mas- 
ters, for the United States will have none of their help! 


MONDAY, July 22. 
The second, and Great Battle at Bull’s Run. This morn- 
ing’s dispatches bring us the particulars of the terrible bat- 
tle of yesterday (Sunday.) 


Washington, July 21, 1861—9 P.M. 
The following dispatch from an officer has been received. 


Fairfax Station, 5:30 p.s. 

The enemy accepted battle in full force. A great battle 
has been fought. The day is ours. The enemy totally 
routed. Great loss on both sides. .I amon the way to 
Washington with full details. 


From another source the following comes: 


Fairfax Station, 5:30 p.m. The enemy routed. They 
accepted battle and were routed. Our victory is complete. 


Their batteries are silenced. Bull’s Run bridge taken.— 
Tribune. 


H. J. Raymond furnishes his paper, The Times, of this 
City, a graphic account of what he saw and heard, on the 
spot, from which we extract the following. 


TREMENDOUS BATTLE AT BULLS RUN. 


Bull’s Run Bridge, Sunday, July 21,—2 P. M—The 

eat battle eccured to-day, and the result is not certain at 
the moment I write. Both sides have fought with terrible 
tenacity. The battle has been hot and steady for three 
hours, and the loss must be very heavy—certainly not un- 
der one thousand on each side. 

The Union army advanced.from Centreville in three col- 
umns at 3 o’clock this morning. Col, Richardson comman- 
ded the column by the road te Bull’s Run, where the action 
of Thursday took place, and Col. Miles lay on the road and 
at Centreville to support him. 

Gen. Tyler commanded the central division, which took 
the Warrenton road—Gen. Schenck and Col. Sherman be- 
ing inadvance. He had the three Connecticut Regiments, 
two from Michigan, two from Wisconsin, and the sixty- 
ninth and seventy-ninth, of New York. Gen. McDowe 
with Col. Hunter and a very powerful division, went out on 
this road, which leads directly forward to Manassas, cross- 
in gees Run by a stone bridge which had been mined. 

he attack by these two points was intended mainly as a 
feint. The rae | attack was by Hunter, who took a narrow 
road two miles out leading to the right, having Hunt’s and 
the Rhode Island batteries, and leaving Col. Keyes on the- 
centre at the ae | of the roads, as a reserve. His or- 
ders were to proceed up the stream, cut himself a path 
through the woods, cross over, and turn the position of the 
rebels on the North. 

I went out with the centre column. At ten minutes be- 
fore six we halted about a mile this side of the position of 
the rebels. The Seventy-ninth and Sixty-ninth Regiments 
of New York were thrown to the right, in the woods, and 
the First and Second Ohio, and the Second New York to 
the left in advance. 

The thirty-pound Parrot gun was plantedin the middle 
of the road, and at ten minutes past six threw two shells 
into the battery of the enemy, but without eliciting an 
response. Ten minutes after, we heard firing on our le 
from Richardson’s column, which was ¢ontinued at inter- 
vals, for two hours, but without eliciting any reply. 

Our column remained silent, firing now and then a gun, 
and at twenty minutes to eight, Ayers’ Battery, formerly 
Sherman’s, fired five or six rounds into the enemy, but 
without response. At a quarter before nine, shots were 
rapidly exchanged between the ek meg skirmishers, and 
Gardner, of Lacrosse, belonging to the Rhode Island Regi- 
ment, was reported killed. 

At about ten o’clock, heavy clouds of dust showed that 
reénforcements were coming up to the rebels from Manas- 
sas, and was continued through the next three or four 
hours. 

At 11 o’clock Ayers’ Battery went to the front; the Sixty- 
ninth, New-York, was ordered to deploy into the field in front, 
and firing was heard from Hunter’s Division, on the extreme 
right, far in advance. 

The Ohio regiments were pushed forward with the 





New York, and ran upon a masked battery of four guns, which 
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psy received a slight 
of the Ohio regiment broke 
and run, but the rest stood ‘firm, as did the Second New York. 
was brought to the front on the right, and 

soon drove the rebels out of the masked battery. 

It was now 11} o'clock, when Hunter's column appeared 
across the Run, advancing on the flank of the rebels, and the 
oe soon became very active in his position. He kept 

nw fe advancing, pouring in a steady fire of artillery and 
m ; 

The whole Brigade under Tyler was ordered forward to his 
support. The Sixty-ninth and Seventy-ninth New York, the 
First and Second, and Third Connecticut, and the Second Wis- 
consin were tent in. A constant roll of musketry marked 
Hunter's advance, and the artillery from our column 
incessantly on the flank of the rebels. So far as I 
the were pushed backward a considerable distance to the 
road y in front of where I stood, across which they 
twice with the bayonet upon our troops; but where 
each time. Our men crossed the road and poured in 
upon them a terrible fire of artillery and musketry. 

I write this at 2} o'clock, and am compelled to close in order 
to avail myself of a special messenger to Washi . The 
fight is still going on with great energy. The rebel batteries 
have or commenced _— upon us, and their balls and 
shells fall thick upon the road and in the field which I had 
selected as my ee. 

Gen. Schenck and two batteries are ordered up to repulse an 
attempt of cavalry to outflank us. I shall try to send the 
result in a later dispatch. H. J. R. 


SECOND DISPATCH. 


Wasuinoton, Sunday July 21—Midnight.—I have just come 
from Centreville expressly to give you the latest news. 1 left 
there at half-past five. 

The battle been one of the severest ever fought on this 
Continent. Up to two o'clock our troops had driven the enemy 
through a distance of nearly two miles, and were in actual pos- 
session of that part of the field. As the enemy fell back from 
one position, it was only upon another equally strong, and at 
every point fresh reinforcements were poured in, almost with- 
out limit, as to number, There can be no doubt that their 
force was at least double ours. 

The conduct of all our troops is spoken of in terms of the 


id see, 


highest admiration. The New York Eighth redeemed itself in 
pa completest manner. The Sixty-ninth fought with desperate 
valor. 


The Fire Zouaves were terrible cut up. While drawn up 
to make an attack they were assailed by a concealed battery, 
with strong support, on their flank, and were force to break. 
It is stated that both Col. Farham and Lieut-Col. John Cregier, 
are killed, but it may not prove true. The latter, at all events, 
was severely wounded. 

Col. Hunter was wounded in the throat. i 

Col. Slocum, of the Second Rhode Island, and Capt. Towers, 
of the First, are reported killed. 

Gov. Sprague had a horse shot under him. 

Maj. Ballou, of the Second Rhode Island, was severely wound- 
ed in the head and thigh by a cannon ball. 

Of the oy New York, Mr. Seaver and Jolin Leyden are 

rted kill 


ed. . 
I shall return in the morning. H. J. R. 


A Correspondent of the T'ribune said : 


An officer brought news to Centreville which was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, that Beauregard sent a flag 
of truce to Gen. McDowell, which he refused to receive, 
saying that he would receive nothing but an unconditional 
surrender. [Doubtless a fabrication.] 

Gen. McDowell was aware of the immense disparity of 
forces, knowing that Johnston had reénforced Beauregard. 

Gen. Scott is perfectly confident of the result. He went 
to church as usual, and half an hour since was asleep. He 
does not believe the enemy’s force is 70,000, although the 
latest intelligence so estimates it. 

Nothing could exceed the triumphant gratulations with 
which the news, thus far, was received in New York City. 
The tone of the editorials of the Daily morning papers, was 
of the same character, and was read with avidity by sym- 
pathising readers. “Splendid Union Victory! The rebels 
routed! Their last hope gone! They are driven into 
Manassas Junction! Heroism of the Union forces. They 
know no such word as fail. Admirable manoeuvering. 
Hot chase of the Rebels!” Thus, in staring capitals, shout- 
ed the Trisune. “The Rebels routed, and driven behind 
the Manassas lines. Yesterday was a glorious day for the 
National arms, and one which taught rebellion a lesson it 
will not soon forget,” said the Times. “Grand National 
victory. A death blow to rebellion. Manassas to be 
stormed to-day,” exclaimed the World. “Our army victo- 
rious. Defeat ofthe Rebels. U. 8S. troops pressing for- 
ward. Great Union victory. The Grand Advance. Glo- 
rious news. It is certain that the Union troops obtained a 
decided victory. They silenced all the rebel batteries, and 
drove the enemy back upon Manassas Junction” So said 
the Sun. “Brilliant Union victory. The Rebels routed 


and driven back to Manassas,” says the Herald. “The 
Rebellion crushed,” was placarded at the stands where the 
morning papers were sold. 





This may give our country readers some idea of the pre- 
dominant sentiment and feeling in this city on Monday, 
morning, and up to about noon. Secessionists and their 
sympathizers, for such we have among us, as appeared af- 
terward, were mute. 

Tue Repurse snp Rerreat.—New despatches arrived 
ngar noon, and the scene changed. 

Monpay Arrernoon on passing by the Tribune and 
Times offices, about noon, on our way to our dining place, 
we saw crowds around those centres of intelligence, and on 
approaching, found, in staring bulletins, the announcement 
of the repulse and retreat, of which the particulars appeared 
in the afternoon editions of the papers. Never have we 
witnessed a more sudden change. At the street corners 
and in the eating houses, sympathy for the rebellion, found 
utterance in predictions of “reaction, the capture of Wash- 
ington, the flight of Lincoln, and summary vengeance upon 
the Abolitionists and Black Republicans.” In the course 
of an hour, we witnessed several manifestations of the kind. 
It was not long, however, before the discovery was made 
that the vast multitudes thronging the thoroughfares were 
firm on the other side, and the muttering was prudently 
hushed. Saddened but resolute countenances predomina- 
ted, and more threats of abolishing slavery, were probably 
uttered that afternoon, than during all the previous years, 
the echo of which might be read in the editorial of Wednes- 
day’s Times. 

Substance of the afternoon’s news. It was briefly this: 
That the Federal troops had been suddenly repulsed, with 
great slaughter, 2,500 to 3,000, later dispatches swelling it 
to 4,000 or 5,000; that the Regiment of N. York Fire Zou- 
aves were reduced from 900 to 200; that of the 71st Regi- 
ment N. Y., one half were killed; that the flight was pre- 
cipitate, in great disorder, the panic general and indescri- 
bable, that the soldiers generally threw away their fire- 
arms and knapsacks, to accellerate their flight, that the 
Ayers’ battery and all the artillery was lost, that the Rebel 

army was chasing, in hot pursuit, and finally, that the im- 
mediate capture of Washington was imminent and inevit- 
able. This latter was substantially repeated in the Herald 
of the next morning, and in other papers there were signs 
of uneasiness on the subject. Troops were forwarded in 
great haste. 
TUESDAY, 23rd. 

This morning's dispatches bring farther particulars, and 
with results less unfavorable. “Six hundred of the Zouaves 
have returned.” “Qur Regiments not so badly cut up.” 
“But 20,000 of the National forces in the action—90,000 
rebels in the field.” “Exaggerated statements of our losses.” 
The successful junction of Gen. Johnson with the Rebel army 
at Manassas is confirmed. The rumor that Gen. Patterson 
had left Harper’s Ferry for the scene of action is contradicted. 
“Members of the 71st New York Regiment say that 200 of 
their number had been captured, but that its loss, killed and 
wounded, is not severe.” “The Zouaves have probably suf- 
fered most. Their conduct was beyond all praise.” 

We pass over further details of this day’s dispatches, which 
are conflicting, hoping that those of later date may be more 
reliable and satisfactory. 

WEDNESDAY, 24th. 

Accounts, to-day, are, on the whole, still less unfavorable. 
The case is, however, a sad one, still. As the first account of 
the disasters would naturally be exaggerated, so, by a natural 
re-action, and desire to make the best of it, the danger may 
now be that the accounts will be too flattering. ’ 

The accounts now are that the entire National Army was 
not routed—that there is still a body of National troops, num- 
bers not known, at Centreville—that our loss, in killed and 
wounded, is not over six hundred-—-that the main body, ar- 
rived at the Potomac, are now in good order and recovered 
from their panic. 

Rebel dispatches received at Memphis, Tennessee, acknow- 
ledge their loss to be three thousand, and that they do not 
claim a victory. This may have been an exaggeration, as our 
first dispatches were. It is now said that the Rebel army did 
not pursue ours, yet the citizens of Alexandria, from some 
cause, are still expecting their advance thither. Gen. Patter- 
son is to be superseded by Gen. Banks, and Gen. McClellan is 
expected to take command of the main army now under Gen. 
McDowell. “Our greatest deficiency was in cool competent 





officers.” “The men fought bravely.” Capt. Alexander, of 


the regular army, is charged with cowardice. The rebels 
celled in sharp-shooting with rifles. The want of cavalry, 

oar side, was greatly regretted. 
The Seventy-First estimates their loss at about 100 killeg 
and wounded. The rebels carried Federal flags, to deceing 
The patie 


ex. 
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and decoy our men, and then fired upon them. - 

is variously accounted for. Some say it was occasioned 
sending back waggons to the rear for more ammunj by 
and this was mistaken for a retreat. Gen. Patterson jy to 
be removed, and his loyalty is suspected. 

The Ayres’ battery, most of the artillery, and about half 
of the provision waggons were recovered. The Rebels ate 
charged with acts of great barbarity toward the wounds 
and dying soldiers who fell into their hands—settj 
up as targets, and shooting at them. The New York 
Regiment (Irish) led the advance in the fight, and gy 
greatly commended for their bravery. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Cameron, says that the Cay 
tal is safe. Above 60,000 fresh volunteers, it is said, haye 
already offered, and have ben accepted. In the meiy 
time, however, and before the raw recruits will have g. 
rived, Py oe ov after regiment of the now initiated ang 
innured, having served out their term, are leaving the army 
and returning home, so that, for the present, (the very ting 
when an advance of the enemy is apprehended.) our effi. 
tive force, near Washington, instead of being immedi 
increased, is in danger of being maierially reduced. 

While we are writing, the Evening Post, 5 P. M., bri 
a rumor that the rebels are, even now approaching Pant 
Court House, and that their army is 90, strong. 

‘* A slave who has just made his escape from the rebels, states 
that rations for ninety thousand men were issued at Manassas 
— alae Ol , : 

ty tha e slaves were properly encouraged 
brin a the most amount of aid ‘2 oh as infortdiin 
within their po wer. 
THURSDAY, 25th. 

The rumor of the advance of the rebels is confirmed. “Prot 
Lowe made a balloon reconnoisance, and reports the 
largely encamped between Fairfax and Centreville.” Several 
families in the Virginia border are removing, apprehending 
the presence of contending armies. Great activity prevailsin 
the War Department at Washington. 

Hon. Alfred Ely, member of Congress from Rochester, N. 
Y., who was a spectator of the battle, is mysteriously missing. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
[Special Dispatch to the Evening Post.]} 
Washington, July 25.—The Twenty-eighth and Sixty-ninth 
regiments of New York leave for home to-day. The men 
of the mony oe declare that a majority of that regiment 
will come back to serve during the war. 

The Connecticut regiments which came in latest from the 
battle-field saved the government two hundred thousand 
dollars by their collection of stores which had been aban- 
doned during the retreat. 


The wife of Professor Armes, of Fairfax, Virginia, states 
that ten thousand rebels are in possession of that point. 


Philadelphia, July 25.—General McClellan is on the ex- 
press train, and will arrive at this city at two o’clock this 
afternoon. 

The losses of the Fire Zouaves of New York will not 
prove so serious as was first reported. Nine hundred of 
the men have come in. Eleven hundred went into the bat- 
tle ; leaving two hundred to be accounted for. 

The centinual arrival and departure of troops make the 
capital very lively. Three new regiments from Pennsyl- 
vania (the Sixth, Seventh and Tenth) came in last ni 
The three months volunteers from Connecticut go home to- 
day. In all, there are seventeen regiments of three months 
men who have been dismissed from the government serviee, 
their terms having expired. Their places are more 
supplied by the fresh arrivals. Mr. Dawes, Member of 
Congress from Massachusetts, went up to the old Capitol 
building yesterday, to see the rebel prisoners, and was as- 
tonished to find among them a young friend who graduated 
at William’s College, and whom he had, two years ago, rec- 
ommended to Mr. Curry, of Alabama, as a teacher. He 
joined the rebel army as a privato, and refused to make his 
escape by claiming to be loyal. When Mr. Dawes told 
him what his parents in Massachusetts said of him, he eried 
like a child. 

Mr. Dawes also saw another prisoner, who is a graduate 
of the Harvard Law School, and expected to receive his 
diploma next fall. 

In all there are three Northern men among the prisoners 
at the Old Capitol. 

Several of the families of Union men have escaped 
from Fairfax county, Virginia, and have taken refuge @ 
this, city. : 
“Last evening I met one of the First Rhode Island reg 
ment. He had been sixty hours without sleep, and 
marched from Fairfax Court House, when he reac i 
steps of the house of Professor G., who took him, had him 
into a warm bath, and into bed, where he slept ten hours. 
After supping, he told us of the incidents of the battle a 
far as they came under his observation. Their 
brought up the rear of the retreat, and he saw those 





wounded under their heavy fire, bayonetted by the Siok 
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will mankind say to this? And the statement comes 
a scholar and a student of theology, whose testimon 
ig every W4Y reliable. What will mankind say to suc 


inct as this ?” ‘ 

— js no doubt that our troops arrived upon the field 
of battle physically unfitted for the terrible contest in which 
were to en . Leaving Centreville at two o'clock 
ag morning without breakfast, marching rapidly to the 
® of action, a distance of from four to seven miles by 
several routes, and without dinner or refreshments of 
kind, rushing on a double quick into the face of the 
oy olds of the well pre enemy, it is surprising that 
they stood as long and as well as they did. For hours 
fought like veterans, charging and recharging, and 
verformin a series of remarkable movements no less diffi- 
ealt than > rag In the midst of a tornado of shot and 
shell, they loaded and discharged their pieces as coolly as 
rotected by impenetrable works. Volunteers nev- 
er fought better, and but for the loss of many officers, the 
ignorance of the roads and the want of rallying points, the 
retreat, precipitate, and —— as it was, would have 
been made in good order. e confusion was the natural 
result of a hasty withdrawal from the field, without an inti- 
gation where or how to f°. If the country had been open 
an observation of the enemy’s position could now and 

then be had, there would have been no panic. 

[FRIDAY MORNING. 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of yesterday, has the 
following - 

Our informant, (a wealthy Virginian,) says that it was a 
most fortunate thing for the Union troops that they did not 
jrive the rebels beyond Manassas, while the battle lasted 
for within two miles of the rear of the Junction, the groun 
for many acres is mined in the most artistic manner, and 
tons of gunpowder placed there. 

It was the intention of Beauregard, if driven back, to 
wait until the Federal army had moved forward upon these 
mines, when they would have been fired, and the Union 
troops blown to atoms. 

24,000 negroes making entrenchments.—Our informant 
thinks that the government is not at all aware of the extent 
ofthese rebel preparations to destroy our troops. Up- 
yards of twelve thousand negroes were employed to work 
m the intrenchments at Manassas, and about the same num- 
ber were employed to work on the intrenchments at Rich- 


mond. 

The rebel forces are said to be in occupancy of Fairfax 
(ourt House, and extending their lines within thrce miles 
of Alexondria. 

Battimore, July 28.—It is reported that Gen. Beauregard 
has gone in the direction of Harper’s Ferry. 

This induces the suspicion that it is intended to advance 
in that direction to Baltimore and secure that city, and a re- 


forcement of the 17,000 rebels said to be there, and then 


march on Washington, from that side. 


Gen. Patterson excuses his failure to meet Gen. Johnson 
by saying that Ae had but 20,000 men, while Johnson had 
5.000. The correctness of this is doubted. 


Gov. Morgan of New-York has issued a proclamation 
calling for 25.000 volunteers. 


Troops are pouring in from all quarters. 
> —— oe 


Concress.—Large numbers of the members, it is said, spent 
the Sabbath with the army, witnessing the battle—the vic- 
tory—the repulse, the retreat, and taking, as it would seem, 
the initiatory steps in the latter, being, as we infer, among 
the “civilians” whose hasty and disorderly flight communi- 
tated the infectious panic to the troops. 

On Monday they proceeded to business, as will be seen 
from the following : 


In the Senate.-—The bill providing for the confiscation of 
the property of the rebels found in arms agairst the Govern- 
nent was taken up. 

Mr. TrumBuLy offered an amendment providing that any 

held to service or labor, employed or in any way aid- 
ing the rebellion against the Government, shall be forfeited to 
master. 


Mr. BreckinripceE asked for the yeas and nays. Agreed to. 
Mr. Trumpuwt said he was glad the yeas and nays were 
talled for. He wanted to see who onl vote to allow trai- 
torous masters to employ slaves to shoot down Union men. 
on Senator from Kentucky is in favor of it, let him vote 


Mr. BreckinripcE said the remarks of the Senator were 
wealled for. He intended to do his duty according to his 
ideas of the Constitution. ; 

Mr, Wixson said he should vote for it gladly. He thought 
thetime had come when the Goverhment should put a stop 
‘traitors’ employing bondmen to shoot down men fighting 

their country. He hoped there was a public sentiment 
Yhich would blast any Senator who defends traitors in doing 
wh things. 





Mr. Breoxinriper said he supposed the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts was doing what he supposed his duty. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky should do the same thing. And when the 
Senator attempted to deter him from doing his duty, by in- 
timating that public opinion here or elsewhere should blast 
him for doing what his conscience said was right, he talks to 
the wirds. He would use no upparliamentary language, but 
the Senator knows it is perfectly idle to make such an at- 


tempt. 

Mr. Pearce thought it best to use all the liberality pos 
sible. The measure would not be of real value. 

The amendment was ot to—Yeas 32, Na 
pet cmt ol Johnson of Missouri, Kennedy, 
and Powell voting in the negative. 

The bill was then passed. 

On this, we remark, thatif slaves be accounted property, the 
bill makes an evident distinction * favor of the holders of 
such property, all other property of rebels, however employed, 
being subjected to confiscation, but slave property exempted 
unless actually employed in the war. 

The language of Mr. Trumbull’s amendment, however, 


seems designed to avoid a recognition of slave property by 
designating ‘‘persons held to service or labor.” This avoid- 
ance was well, but, in its connection, reveals a defect in the 
measure adopted. If the laborers be “persons” instead of 
“property,” then they should be treated as “persons’’—pro- 
tected and welcomed into the army, if loyal, and punished, if 
rebellious. 

In the House—Mr, Orrrrenpen, of Kentucky, introduced 

resolutions declaring the present civil war had been forced 
pew a by the Disunionists of the Southern States now in 
rebellion against the Government of the United States ; that 
n this National eme . Congres, banishing ali feeling of 
passion and resentment, will recollect only their duty to their 
country ; that the war is not waged for conquest or subjuga- 
tion, or interfering with the its or established institutions 
of these States, but to maintain and defend the supremacy of 
the Constitution with the rights and equality under it unim- 
paired ; that as soon as these objects shall be accomplished 
the war ought to cease. 

The first resolution, that the deplorable civil war was forced 
on the country by the Disunionists of the Southern States now 
in revolt against the Constitutional Government in arms 
around the Capital, was 

Adopted, Yeas, 121 ; Nays, 2—viz.: Barnett and Reid, of 
Missouri. 

The remainder of the resolutions were adopted, 117 against 

2—namely, Potter and Riddle. 
_ Abd so the reverses of Sunday's encounter has not cured 
Congress of the folly and madness of attempting to ‘‘maintain 
and defend the supremacy of the Constitution” while pledging 
themselves not to interfere with “established institutions of 
the States” directly at war with the Constitution and subver- 
sive of National supremacy! We fear it will require severer 
chastisements to cure the National Government of its fully. 


Mr. Wicxuirre (Ky.) offered a resolution calling on the 
Secretary of War to inform the House whether the Southern 
Confederacy, or any State thereof, has in its military service 
ang Sores, and if so, what is their number and tribe. 

r. Exior (Mass.) objected. We have no knowledge of a 
southern confederacy. 

Mr. Lovesoy (Ill.): Say “‘rebels.” 

Mr. Wicx.irrE, nding to a suggestion, modified his 
resolution by saying “the so-called southern confederacy.”’ 

Mr. Dunn (Ind.) : I move to extend the inquiry to negroes. 

Mr. Wicxuirre: I have not been fafortnsd that they have 
ne in service. 

r. Dunn: I have, and they shot down our mer, yesterday. 

7 Dunn’s amendment was adopted, and the resolution 
passed. 

Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, asked leave to offer a resolution 
calling on the Secretary of War to inform the House whether 
there be negroes in the army of the United States who have 
been armed, and whether t are negroes, the property of 
any of the revolted States, who have been used by our army 
in throwing up breastworks and impediments, and if so, at 
what places, and the number of slaves employed. 

Various objections were made to the introductionn of the 
resolution, from the Republican side. 


Why should any Republican be afraid or ashamed to have 
the facts of the case known? Do they think it would damage 
them, in the eyes of their Kentucky associates? Is not the 
dread of Southern overseer-ism yet banished from Congress ? 
If not, why not, but because slavery and its attendant domina- 
tion still exist ? 

ee eee 
FIRST FRUITS OF THF REPULSE AT BULL’S RUN. 


6; Messrs. 
earce, Polk 


The following most remarkable Editorial is from the N. Y. 
Times of July 24. 

Tue Resutt—Is rr a Propuecy ?—There is a divinity shaping 
the course of this war, and we must accept its fortunes and its 
misfortunes with equal trust and hopefulness. There is one 
thing, and only one, at the bottom of the fight,—and that is 





the negro. And yet, both North and South are studiously 


the fact, and deceiving themselves and trying to de- 
ceive the world, as to the cause of quarrel. , The South pretends 
to be fighting for independence—but it is fighting for the 
establishment of human bondage as the basis of republican 
government. The North, or loyal States; claim to be fighting 
for the re-establishment of the Constitution and laws, and to 
have no thought of property or social institutions in their 
minds. But they know that until Slavery changes its rela- 
tion with the Government, and becomes its complete subject, 
instead of its arrogant master, the peace and safety of the Re- 
public are impossible. ° 

If our Army had been victorious at Manassas, they would 
have marched on to Richmond, and ended this war on a false 
basis ; both parties ignoring, to the last, the causeof the war. 
The God that rules over us all, and does exact justice,in the 
end, to bond and free, would not permit a compromise of this 
sort to forestall this providence. And he has awakened the 
nation, as by the shock uf an earthquake. 

Would anything short of our unexpected repulse at Manassas 
have quickened the conscience and judgment of twenty mil- 
lions of people in regard to this conflict? The ghost of long- 
murdered liberty to millions of weak and despairing captives 
leaves its tomb, and haunts our Army, and frights it to panic 
and flight. Now shall we learn, anew and rightly, our position 
and duties. We have an enemy to meet who has Jong defied 
God and man—and who threatens te extend over a whole con- 
tinent the diabolism of his rule. Shall we strike the monster 
where he is vulnerable? Shall we thrust in our spear where 
the cancer of his crime invites surgery? Shall we ‘fight the 
devil with fire,’ according to the wisdom of the ancients? Let 
a paralyzed Army and a reeling Nation answer. 


Frmilp Miscellany. 


For the Principia. 
I Jobn 1, 5, &.&c. 





GOD 18S LIGHT, 


This is the word our ears have heard, 
And now to all we tell, 

That God is light, and in his sight, 
The darkness cannot dwell. 


* Our God is light, for Truth is bright, 
And all things doth reveal, 
But Falsehood’s pall o’ershadoweth all, 
And all things doth conceal, 


Our God is light, for God is Love, 
And love is heaven’s own light, 

But murd’rous Hate is Falsehood’s mate, 
And dwells in rayless Night. 


O God of Light, of Truth, of Love> 
Thy Light, O may, we see, 
Thy Truth believe, thy Love receive 
And dwell in Light with Thee. é w. G@. 


_ —— > ~~ oe 
SONG OF THE PRINTER. 


Pick and click 
Goes the type in the stick, 
As the printer stands at his case ; 
His eyes glance quick and his fingers pick 
The types at a rapid pace. 
And one by one, as the letters go, 
Words are piled up steady and slow— 
Steady and slow, 
‘ But still they grow, 
And words of fire they soon will glow; 
Wonderful words, that without a sound 
Shall traverse the earth to its utmost bound— 
Words that shall make 
The tyrant quake, 
And the bonds of the slave oppressed shall break ; 
Words that can crumble an army’s might, 
Or treble its strength in a righteous fight. 
Yet the types they look but leaden and dumb, 
As he puts them in place with his finger and thumb ; 
But the printer smiled, 
And his work beguiled, 
By chanting a song as the letters he piled ; 
While pick and click 
Went the types in the stick, 
Like the world’s chronometor, tick ! tick ! tick ! 


“0 where is the man with such simple tools. 
Can govern the world like I ? 

A printing press, an iron stick, 
And a little leaden die ; 

With paper of white, and ink of black, 

I support the Right and Wrong attack. 


I pull the strings 
. Of puppet kings, 

And I break the despot’s nose ; 
Or let him alone 
Till the people groan, 

When I needs must interpose ; 
Nor yet again 
Do I e’en disdain 

To talk of lowly woes. 
















— 








Then where is he, 
Or who may he be, 

That can rival the printer's power? 
To no monarchs that live 
The wall doth he give ; 

Their sway only lasts for an hour ; 
While the printer still grows, 
And God only knows 

When his might shall cease to tower.”’ 

= ie aaa 

I can not always trace the way 

Where thou, Almighty One, dest,move, 

But I can always, always say, 

That God is love. 
When fear her chilling mantle flings 
O’er earth, my soul td heaven above, 
As to her natiye home, up springs, 
For God is Jove. 


When mystery clouds my darkened path, 
* Pll check my dread, my doubts remove, « 
In this, my soul eet comfort hath, 
That God isdove. 
i ee ee 


WHIPT. : 

What an expressive English word this is, and how popu- 
lar! In some households it is the word of all words, heard 
most frequently. Morning, noon or night, if you have your 
ear to the keyhole of the nursery door, this is the word 
that you will{hear—whipt, whipt, whipt. Who, or what is 
to be whipt? Not “the perverse boy,” who Webster, in 
his “unabridged,” says is the thing to be whipt, but even 
the baby. “Hush, or I’ll whip you,” rings in the baby’s 
ear, the livelong day. What an education for a baby! 
What an introduction to this “beautiful world of ours !” 
How suggestive of the stars and the angels!” If a baby is 
sleepy, and so restless, it must be “whipt.” If a baby is 
wakeful, full of animal life as a kitten, baby must be 
“whipt.” If baby is hungry, and cries for something to eat 
(the only language babies have, by the way,) baby must be 
“whipt.” If baby eats too much, and whines and frets with 
a bad stomach, baby must be “whipt.” Whipt if it falls and 
cries ; whipt if it pinches its fingers in the door-crack, and 
cries ; whipt if it playfully pulls mamma’s bonnet-strings, 
or with its chubby hand disarranges mamma’s glossy curls. 
Whipt when good-humored, and whipt when cross ; whipt 
for sins, and whipt for accidents. The only argament is 
the whip. If you do this, “I'll whip you.” If you do that, 
‘T'll whip you.” If mothers only knew how this everlast- 
ing appeal to the whip grates on the ears of one who sits 
by, quietly listening, they would put a seal on their lips 
forever, as to this word whipt. It is not, at best, a very 
musical word. Here is the derivation of it, as given by 
Webster ; “Saxon, hweopan ; Danish, wippen or sweepen ; 
Welsh, cwipiaw!” I wish every mother, when she is 
about to say to her child in anger, “I’ll whip you,” would 
stop a moment, and substitute the Welsh, and say: “Now 
Pll cwipiaw you ;” Iam sure the laugh which would fol- 
low would be better for both mother and child. Try it, 
mothers. 

But the thing is no more musical than the word. A 
husband, “with gn ear of music,” no more likes to hear his 
wife’s hands go smack, smack, smack, on his child’s tender 
flesh, than to hear those lips, which once in earnest love 
he kissed, say whip, whip, whip, full fifty times, in the 
child’s ear, each day. I protest against this constant re- 
sort to the rod, and this constant appeal to the sense of 
fear in a child. If you must resort to the rod, then do it, 
mothers, but let it be seldom, and then with a tender heavy 
heart. Develop, as well as inculcate, in training your child- 
dren. Plant truth and goodness, and let them root out 
evil, as well as drive it out with a rod. The rod is stron 
but trath and goodness implanted in a child’s heart are 
stronger.—| Selected. | 
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While we were rumaging over our drawer of “ selec- 
tions ” to make out an assortment for our “ Family Mis- 
cellany,” our eyes fell, for the tenth time, perhaps, upon the 
above article, “Whipt.” We had tried to “give it out” to 
the printer, several times, but as often, slipped it back 
again into the drawer. “ Whipt!” We did’nt like the 
looks of it, in print, much better than we did the sound of 
it, upon the ear. Would it be in good taste to obtrude it 
upon our lady readers? Doubtful! Just then, a still worse 
sound grated upon our ears. We heard a mother’s voice 
say, “I'll break your head for you!” It brought to mind 


THE PRINCIPIA. 
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what we had before heard—“I’ll kill ye!” “I'll cut yer 
head off !” 

This was so much worse than “I’ll whip you, ‘that we 
coneluded to let the piece go in print. But after posting it 
in its place, it occurred to us that we might as well let the 
rest of the family go with it, that the affinity might he made 
the more apparent. Many 4 mother makes free use of the 
former, who would be shocked at the latter. We give all 
such a looking glass, and if they don’t admire their own 
faces, we hope they will make them more attractive, by 
greater degrees of refinement and good humor. We do 
not say that the rod is never to be used. But we do say it 


ought not to be, on every occasion, threatened. 
- - > —~te oe = 
THE PINKS. 


“QO dear Mother, give cach of us a flower bed; me one, 
and Gustavus one, and Alvina one,—and each will take 
care of his own.” Thus said little Frederick to his mother, 
who granted his request, and gave each child a flower-bed 
planted with fine pinks, The children were overjoyed, 
and said: “How splendid it will look when the pinks are 
in bloom!” For it was not yet the season for pinks; they 
had only put forth their little buds. 

Little Frederick, however, was too impatient to await 
the time of their blooming ; and he wished that his flower 
bed might be in blossom before all others. 

He took the buds in hand , looking at their green covers, 
and rejoicing when he saw a yellow or red petal peeping 
forth here or there. But he could not wait patiently ; Fred- 
rick opened the bads and unfolded the petals altogether ; 
then he exclaimed with aloud voice, “Look, my pinks are in 
bloom !” 

But when the sun shone on them the flowers drooped 
their heads, and before noon they all looked mournful, 
faded, and torn. Then the boy cried about his flowers; but 
his mother said, “impatient child! may this be the last 
plersure of your life that you may mar by your own fault, 
then you will not have bought too dearly the great and 
difficult art of waiting patiently.— Krumacher. 

N. B.— Foolish parents pick their pinks open, when they 
drive them to tasks and studies above their tender years. 

——hhun Covnadn. 

A company of boys in —— street, was egaged in snow- 
balling. William had made a good hard snowball. In 
throwing it he “put in too much powder,” as the boys say 
—he threw it too hard—and it went farther than he intend- 
ed, right through a parlor window. All the boys shouted, 
“There, you'll catch it now.—Run, Bill, run!” They then 
took to their heels. But the brave William straightened 
up and looked sober, as he said, ‘I shall notrun.” He then 
started for the house where the window had been broken. | 
He rang at the door, acknowledged what he had done, and 
expressed his regret. He then gave his name, and the 
name of his father, and his father’s place of business, and | 
said the injury should be repaired. 

Was not that noble? That was true courage. It is 
cowardice that would lead a boy, when he has done an in- 
jury like that, to sneak away and run to conceal it. How 
noble and brave it is to see a boy confess a fault, and not 
be afraid to face the consequences! Give us William 
whenever any real bravery is called for, rather than all 
those boys together who cried out, “Run, Bill, run!” He 
will face the danger while they will sneak.— Well-spring. 
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Tue Heart Supreme.—Nothing in the wide world is 
worth half so much as love and peace. Riches, and station 
and rank, and learning and polish, and genius, and vanity, 
are less than nothing when weighed in the balance with a 
kind, genial unselfish heart. Have them all if you can; 
the first things are good additions to the last, but they are 
wretched substitutes for it. It cannot be from necessity 
that they are so often parted ; there surely is no sufficient 
reason why the good and noble heart should be chilled, and 
hardened, and inflated with pride, by the acquisition of the 
things that make men great in the eyes of their fellows. 
The most elaborate euliure, the most subtle refinement 
ought not to render men selfish and vain. Better blunder 
with the intellect than with the heart, for in the heart lies | 
manhood, and the days will come when the heart will be 
crowned and walk before, while the understanding goes be- 
hind to do its errands. “A new commandment I give unto 








you that ye love one another.” 








SEVERAL LESSONS IN ONE. 

A French gentleman reproached his son for . 
gold watch in a very careless and exposed manner ; but 4, 
young gentleman persisted in the practice in spite of pe. 
rental admonition. In a crowd, at the theater one eyog; 
the old gentleman asked him what o’clock it was, and q, 
young man was distressed and mortified to find his way, 
had been stolen. “Never mind,” said his father, smiling. 
“I took it myself, to show you how easily you could, 
robbed—here it is.” He put his hand in his fob to restore i, 
but lo, and behold, itwas gone! Some thief, more adi 
than himself, had appropriated the property: 

Learn from this incident, 1. That the witty and 
are liable to be outwitted: 2, that preaching will not do 
without practice ; 3, that those who admonish should hog 
their own admonitions ; 4, that we are never in more dap. 
ger than when we think ourselves most safe ; 5, that thoy 
who frequent the haunts of rogues, or who imitate the, 
tricks, are very likely to get,victimized by them. 


onenGpaneitiietas rer 
Let it be recorded, for it is the truth, that nearly. all th 

trouble experienced iu the government of our Camps, come 

from the use of Whiskey. It ought to be “contraband” 


or 2. 2 ae 
A Paris letter states that after the third visit of th 
American medium, Home, to the Emperor at the Tuileries, 
a shoe of very singular construction, containing springs and 
other mechanical appliances, was found in the room ip 
which he had shown off his wonders; that nobody abou 
the palace knowing anything of this remarkable shoe, the 
inference that it had served the “medium” in the produc. 
tion of his “phenomena,” and had been advertently left be. 
hind by him on his departure, seemed unavoidable ; that 
consequently, the Emperor gave orders that Mr. Home 
should not be again admitted to the paluce, and that he 
was never,again allowed to approach the court. 
nail 
































Pure AND UnaputTeraTEp.—People in England say, 
that if you wish to get genuine Port, you must go yourself 


to Oporto, make your own wine, and ride astride of the 


barrel all the way home.— Exchange. 
But suppose you do get the “pure and unadulterated 


| Port’—whatthen 2 Why! you have only got a ‘pure and 


unadulterated poison, for soul and body—‘“a mocker’— 
which the Divine Wisdom bid’s you not to look upon 
Prov. xxu, 81. 
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